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WHEREVER MAN DOES MAN’S 
WORK, WHEREVER MIGHTY 
MACHINES FURTHER THE 
COURSE OF WAR OR PEACE, 
STEEL TUBES WILL BE 4 
FOUND AT SOME @ 


VITAL POINT Z 
Y 


YUBE INVESTMENTS LTO STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE~ BIRMINGHA 


Shining Examples 


Thousands of them teeming to pass on 
the impulse and to withstand the blast 
of high pressure steam. Theirs the job 
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of centrifugal stresses, temperature 
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These are the factors which call for 
superlative quality in the steel from 


which turbine blades are made. 





Here Firth-Brown special nickel alloy 





steels prove their quality - and fitness 
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SANDSTORM OVER THE BATTLEFRONT: BENT AGAINST THE WIND AND SURROUNDED BY A SWIRLING CLOUD OF SAND, 
AN R.A.F, PILOT STRUGGLES TOWARDS THE HAVEN OF HIS TENT IN THE NORTH AFRICAN DESERT. 


A pitiless sun pouring down on the desert battlefront Sweat-begrimed men, grim it effectively This remarkable picture, taken by Cecil Beaton in the North African 
in purpose, fighting at close grips, with bombers overhead and field-guns in their desert, might have been a picture of a November fog The sandstorm had been 
rear Then a cloud of sand bears down on the lurid scene and blots it out raging for four days when the photograph was taken, with the sun, low in the sky 
completely Soldiers find themselves shut off from anything further distant than a barely able to do more than faintly disperse the gloom It is an effective illustration 
few feet, their eyes, hair and teeth becoming rapidly clogged with the sharp, swirling of one of the many difficulties with which our armies in the Middle East have t 
particles A sandstorm can be described, but it is almost impossible to photograph contend, and one, moreover, of constant recurrence 
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HEN I was born the Indian Mutiny was still 
the last great military epic in British history : 
divided from the closing years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign by a distance in time no greater than that 
which divides us to-day from the Boer War. My 
own earliest heroes were Brig.-General John Nicholson 
and Lord Roberts, who, it will be remembered, began 
his distinguished career by winning the V.C. during 
the Mutiny. I sometimes used to meet the erect, 
little old man on my early morning walks with my 
father, greeting him with an elaborate 
salute which was always  punctiliously 
returned. As for Nicholson, I often heard 
first-hand accounts of him from the lips of 
a Mutiny veteran; a distinguished old 
soldier with a long white beard and a 
Victoria Cross to his credit who had known 
the great man well and who used to 
electrify me with a dramatic story of how 
Nicholson, walking by his side on the 
verandah of a bungalow at night, suddenly 
shouted out a challenge over his shoulder 
at an invisible would-be assassin; turned 
like lightning, and, as the murderer fired, 
fired likewise and shot him dead. Possibly 
the story is a little confused in my memory, 
but that is how I recall it: I can still hear 
the old soldier’s shout and feel the bump 
in my own) heart as he reproduced 
Nicholson’s sudden challenge. 


Yet the causes of the Mutiny, separated 
by so comparatively short a stretch of time 
from our own age, were strangely different 
from the causes of the present Indian 
discontents. They were wholly unconnected 
with the ideal of Indian nationalism ; no 
such ideal at that time existed. They were 
concerned purely with religious and 
military questions: they were not so much 
a progressive rebellion springing from 
Anglo-Saxon political and social ideals as a 
reactionary rebellion against them. The 
rising was confined almost entirely to the 
Army and received little support from 
the country asa whole. It was the last ex- 
piring flicker of the fierce, independent life 
of the military classes who had governed 
India before the British came, and whose 
incorrigible violence had turned British 
traders into soldiers and conquerors and 
whose divisions the British had used to 
establish their alien raj. And the Mutiny, 
like all the previous struggles of Indian 
soldiers against British rule,was suppressed 
with the help of other Indian soldiers. 


All this is little understood to-day : little 
by ourselves, little by the Indian peoples, 
least of all by our enemies. The British 
conquest of India was never a conquest of 
the people of India. The people—or, rather, 
peoples—-of India were conquered already ; 
for centuries their political history had 
been a long succession of conquests, as 
wave after wave of new invaders swept 
over them. It is forgotten that the 
ancestors of many of those who are to-day 
foremost in the fight for Indian indepen- 
dence were formerly as late newcomers to 
India as the British are to-day. We in our 
usurpation—if the seizure of that which 
never existed can be called usurpation 
are merely the last of a long succession of 
alien usurpers, the remainder of whom to- 
day call themselves Indians. We are unique 
only in two respects: in the mildness and 
humanity of our rule and in our failure to 
absorbed by the climatic and 
geographical peculiarities of India. The 
Anglo-Indians have never for one moment become 
Indians. They have remained, like the hero of Sullivan's 
song in “ Pinafore,’ obstinately and impenitently 
British. Hence, probably, one of the two main reasons 
for the growth of an Indian national consciousness. 
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There were four peculiarities about the British 
conquest of India, which distinguish it alike from all 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


strikes and serious riots. 
unrest in London. 


yment and the high cost of livin 
the Prime Minister, 
London News” published many drawings of the disturbances, of which we reproduce two. 

editorial it thus commented: “ The riots are everywhere the absorbing topic of public talk. 
world looks with anxiety for every item of fresh intelligence that can reach the metropolis from 
the disturbed districts; the leading articles of the journals are rife with comment and speculation ; 
in a word, the riots absorb the minds of the metropolitan community, and doubtless spread their 
It is for this reason we have devoted so much of the space 
of this journal to a record and illustrations of the unhappy and hopeless sedition that has ensued.” 
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interest wherever news can reach. 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 

the earlier conquests of India and from the modern 
conquests pursued by Germany, Italy (such as they 
are) and Japan. In the first place, it was an un- 
designed conquest. There is not the slightest evidence 
that either the British people or their rulers ever 
planned the systematic conquest of India or any part 
of it; there is overwhelming evidence that they were 
reluctant to extend their Indian commitments and 
responsibilities. The British conquered India purely 
because they wanted to trade, and to secure the 








‘ATTACK ON THE WORKHOUSE AT STOCKPORT.” 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM “ THE 
NEWS "”” OF AUGUST 20, 1842. 


Sir Robert Beet, had only partly modified. 


conditions of respect for agreed treaty and law and 


* absence from violence without which trade was im- 


possible. They fought against Surajah Dowlah and 
Hyder Ali for precisely the reasons that, according 
to cynics, Wall Street and Throgmorton Street pre- 
pared war against Hitler. They found India a turmoil 
of enthroned and armed robbers, and profitable trade 
in calicoes and spices was incompatible with a polity 
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In August 1842 Chartism, a revolutionary democratic agitation, came to a head in a series of 
They began with a small strike at Ashton and developed into a general 
strike throughout Lancashire, Cheshire, the Potteries, Glasgow and other parts of Scotland, with 
The agitators attracted factory workers, colliers, and hand-loom workers in the 
North and Midlands, who were passing through a period of extreme misery and degradation, 
including the price of bread, owin 
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of armed robbers. They therefore, in the fullness of 
time, substituted for it the British raj. In doing 
so the British used Indian warriors to tame Indian 
warriors. In no other way could a few thousand 
parsimonious merchants and their white employees 
have conquered a continent inhabited by scores of 
millions of warlike peoples. The population of Britain 
itself was never more than a tenth of that of India, 
and at no time was more than one Briton in 500 con- 
cerned in the conquest or administration of India. 
This was the second peculiarity of British 
conquest. 


Nor did the British dispossess the 
Indians of their possessions. They left the 
cultivator and landowner in occupation of 
his land, the native in unhampered 
enjoyment of his ancient customs and 
creed, the ruling Prince—unless he proved 
himself wholly intransigeant—in possession 
of his legislative and ruling powers. The 
only restriction they put on these was that 
they must not interfere with the British 
right to trade according to duly negotiated 
treaty and the British right to maintain 
that absence of public and private violence 
on which profitable trade depended. 


There was a fourth peculiarity about 
British conquest. Unlike other conquered 
peoples, the Indians were subjected to no 
tribute by their new foreign conquerors. As 
a result of British rule, where established, 
they paid not more but less than they were 
accustomed to pay at the seat of power. 
The new Government levied the customary 
toll on the husbandman and trader for the 
services of government. But it did so with 
an honesty and economy hitherto unknown 
in Indian affairs, and it provided civic 
services far more efficient and extended 
than had ever been afforded in the great 
Peninsula before. And they took nothing 
directly out of the country to enrich their 
own. They confined their economic trans- 
actions with the Indian peoples to trade, a 
multilateral activity in which they main- 
tained, justly or unjustly, that the profit 
was mutual. They gave them justice. 


The result of this policy was twofold. 
Improved administration and the main- 
tenance of public order brought in the 
course of a century an immense ameliora- 
tion in the formerly appalling material 
condition of the Indian peoples. Early in 
that century—in 1819—the liberal Lord 
Hastings summarised the initial resultsina 
famous passage : ‘‘ It is a proud phrase for 
us to use, but a true one, that we have 
bestowed blessings upon millions; the 
ploughman is again in every quarter turn- 
ing up a soil which had for many seasons 
never been stirred except by the hoofs of 
predatory cavalry.’ Out of this enhanced 
prosperity for the toiling millions sprang a 
vast growth in population and an oppor- 
tunity—hitherto almost non-existent—for 
study, culture and leisure for a substantial 
middle-class. In this is to be found the 
second source of the new growth of Indian 
national consciousness. For the education 
which the British conquerors elected to 
foster throughout their eastern dominion 
was after 1835 Anglo-Saxon rather than 
Oriental. It stressed, for the educated 
Indian minority, the importance of two 
ideals hitherto unknown to _ Indians: 
nationality and self-government. It is to 
this, and to the singular unassimilability of 
the Anglo-Indian conquerors, that we are to look for 
the passionate Congress demand, not only for Indian 
independence—a demand which Britain has for some 
time been ready to grant—but for Indian unity. 
The irony of the present situation lies in the fact that 
Congress statesmen should blame the British for the 
lack of something which—so far as it yet exists—has 
been almost entirely of British making. 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD—H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “FORMIDABLE” AT SEA. 
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a H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “FORMIDABLE,” 23,000 TONS, SEEN FROM THE DECK OF THE VETERAN BATTLESHIP H.M.S. ‘“ WARSPITE."’ 
=e { THE ARMAMENT OF THIS GREAT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER INCLUDES SIXTEEN 4'5-INCH GUNS OF DUAL-PURPOSE TYPE. 

the The ‘ Formidable" has fully lived up to her name since she was launched at | her on her triumphal progress. She played a leading part in bringing the 
has Belfast in August 1939, just before the outbreak of war. In a sense she Italian Fleet to action off Cape Matapan in March 1941, when her aircraft began 
launched herself, for she broke loose and, freeing herself from her huge cradle, a series of attacks on the Vittorio Venet battleship, scoring three hits, an 
thrust downwards to the sea. scattering tons of twisted metal and wood about intercepting action in which / 








h the enemy lost probably seven warships 
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(ABOVE.) THE MAN WHO 
AIMS THE BOMBS 
LIEUT. HARRY ERICKSON 
BOMBARDIER OF A 
“* FLYING FORTRESS,” 
IN HIS GLASS CABIN IN 
THE NOSE OF THE 'PLANE. 


(LEFT.) HE NAVIGATES: 
LIKUT. 
PLOTTING HIS 
THE 
CABIN IN THE NOSE OF 
THE 
FORTRESS " WITH 
BOMBARDIER, 


JOSEPH GRAY 
COURSE, 
HE SHARES GLASS 


“ FLYING 


THE 


(RIGHT.) CREWS OF 
“FLYING FORTRESSES" 
AWAITING ZERO KHOCR ON 
A BRITISH 
RECEIVE, 


AERODROME 
WITH THE AID 
OF MAPS, DETAILED 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 


BRIKFING ROOM, 


INSPECTS 
IN BRITAIN. 


THE MEN AND 


TO 


AMERICAN BOMBER CREWS IN BRITAIN 
STAND BY FOR A COMBINED ASSAULT. 


THE 


THE MACHINE 


CREW OF HIS 


“* FLYING 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM MUSSELWHITE 
FORTRESS ”’ 


BEFORE 


GIVES 


‘The BERLIN SLEEPER 


IT TAKES OFF FROM A _ BRITISH 


THE SECRET BOMB-SIGHT : ACCOMPANIED BY AN ARMED ESCORT, 
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qOR some time past, and 
with a complete absence 

f trumpet-blowing, American 
pilots and air crews have been 
arriving in this country in a 
steady stream with their fighter 
and bomber ‘planes. Large 
numbers of giant Boeing B.17 
“Flying Fortresses”’ are 
stationed at American aero- 
dromes all over Britain, their 
crews fully trained and im- 
patiently awaiting the moment 
when, as Major-General Carl 
Spaatz, Commanding General, 
European Theatre of Opera- 
tions, U.S. Army, put it: ‘* Our 
enemy ... will feel the might 
of a thoroughly co-ordinated 
British-American air force."’ It 
was at one of these aerodromes 
“Little Americas’? which 
have sprung up in the English 
countryside—that our photo- 
graphs were taken. The crews, 
eager and with great faith in 
themselves, are proud of their 
ships, as they call them. And 
well they might be, for the 
latest version of the “ Flying 
Fortress"’ is a formidable 
weapon indeed. With its two 
power-operated multi-gun 
turrets and other firing posi- 
tions, it now has an armament 
of thirteen machine-guns. Its 
equipment, too, includes one 
of the most closely - guarded 
secrets of the war—the fam- 
ous American bomb- sight, 
regarded as one of the few 
real war-winning weapons in use 
by the United Nations. The 
men are on their toes, ready 
for anything. It should not be 
long before they get their wishes 
fulfilled. On August 10, Major 
General Spaatz announced that 
within the immediate future 
‘ operations in accordance with 
plans that have been in the 
making between the R.A.F. and 
the American Air Forces will 
commence.” Within a few 
hours of this announcement, 
U.S. fighter squadrons were in 
operation over the coast of 
France The “Flying For- 
tresses '" soon joined them in 

the battle over Europe. 


XX 


BOMBING-UP : GROUND CREWS WHEEL BOMB TROLLEYS INTO POSITION FOR BOMBING-UP ONE OF THE MANY GIANT “‘ FLYING FORTRESSES '’ NOW DISPERSED 





ON BRITISH AERODROMES, WHERE THEIR CREWS IMPATIENTLY AWAIT THE MOMENT FOR A COMBINED ASSAULT ON GERMANY. 


ONE OF THE’ BIG BOMBS IS PUSHED INTO POSITION BETWEEN THE OPEN HATCHES OF THE BOMB COMPARTMENT OF A “ FLYING FORTRESS." 
CREWS OF THESE GIANT AIRCRAFT ARE READY TO TAKE OFF FROM THEIR BRITISH AERODROMES AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN 
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(RIGHT.) KRIMSKAIA, NEAR MAIKOP, SHOWING THE 


rc (ABOVE.) A VIEW OF THE OILFIELD AT MAIKOP, ~~ * ~ 

ON THE EDGE OF THE CAUCASUS MOUNTAINS, é i TERRAIN OF THE COUNTRY, UNDULATING AND 
SHOWING DERRICKS FOR ‘“ BALING”’ OIL. THE ; OPEN. IT 1S AN IDEAL REGION FOR TANKS TO 
GERMANS HAVE TAKEN THIS OIL CENTRE WHICH i DEPLOY AND EXPLAINS THE SEEMINGLY EASY 

SG THE RUSSIANS “‘ SCORCHED ”’ BEFOREHAND. 2 a ADVANCE OF THE ENEMY HERE. 
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With the exception of Stalingrad, the great steel manufacturing city of the lower | 
Volga, the pictures above are of the Northern Caucasian region. Maikop, the 
Northern’ Caucasian oilfield, was evacuated some time before August 16, the wells 
destroyed, and all equipment and supplies removed. Maikop produced high-grade | 
aviation spirit which, if not acquired by the Germans, is lost to our Allies. 
Grozny, over S500 miles east of Maikop, is, next to Baku, the most important | 
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KISLOVODSK, FAMED FOR ITS ABUNDANCE OF MINERAL SPRINGS. ITS CARBONATED “| 
‘ WATER 18 NOTED FOR THE TREATMENT OF HEART DISEASES. 


WHICH, WITH BAKU, POSSESSES NEARLY 80 
EXCEPT FOR NEW SOURCES TAPPED 


PER CENT. OF ALL 
IN THE URALS,. 


THE GROZNY OILFIELD, 


RUSSIA’S OIL RESERVES, 








SE 


AT THE FOOT 
9300 


OF THE GLUKHOR PASS, ON THE SUKHUM TRANS-CASPIAN MILITARY ROAD, 
FT. IN HEIGHT. THERE ARE THREE SUCH MILITARY ROADS. 


oil-production area, for which the Germans are making, with their eyes on Baku. 
Pyatigorsk, as also Kislovodsk, is one of the several health resorts in the volcanic 
Caucasus Mountains, blessed with various mineral springs, like alkaline-salt, 
lime-carbonate, both hot and cold, and the alkalisation of bitter salts, all of which 
possess tremendous radio-active energy In addition are the hot mud-baths for 
which Pyatigorsk and Kislovodsk are famed, spas situated in the mountains amid 
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IN LATEST WAR NEWS. 
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A PART OF 
STALINGRAD, WITH 
THE GREAT CHURCH 

AND THE VOLGA 
BEYOND. VON BOCK 
HAS THROWN 
IMMENSE FORCES 
AGAINST THIS GRFE At 





CITY. aid = CHANGING SHIFTS AT THE GREAT TRACTOR FACTORY IN STALINGRAD, 


THESE WORKS 
FROM I93I WERE PRODUCING OVER 50,000 MACHINES ANNUALLY. 





A GLIMPSE OF THE IMPORTANT GEORGIAN MILITARY ROAD THROUGH THE CAUCASUS, A MAGNIFICENT HIGHWAY 


WHICH CROSSES THE GUDAUR PASS, 7800 FT. IN HEIGHT. 
PYATIGORSK, SOUTH OF THE PIPE-LINE CLAIMED BY THE GERMANS. 
A WELL-KNOWN HEALTH RESORT, WITH THERMAL WATERS, 
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THE TOWN AND PORT OF NOVOROSSIYSK, IN THE BLACK SEA, A 


BEAUTY SPOT WHERE i THE CENTRE OF RUSSIA'S FAMOUS MANGANESE MINES AT CHIATURI, IN GEORGIA, 
THE RUSSIAN FLEET WAS ANCHORED. 


RUSSIA POSSESSES MORE THAN HALF THE WORLD'S SUPPLY OF MANGANESI 


lovely scenery and with an invigorating climate, both resorts being full of grandeur. Except by these roads, the mountains, with great glaciers and rav 
sanatoria. Connecting North Caucasia with Trans-Caucasia, across the immense are impassable to all but local hunters and shepherds 
ranges, rising in places to over 18,000 ft., are three military roads: the Georgian, US.S.R 
a magnificent automobile highway, crossing the Gudaur Pass at 7 ft.;: the 
Ossetian, over the Mamisson Pass, 9300 ft.; and the Sukhum, over the Glukhor 
Pass, also about 9300 ft., all leading through scenes of extraordinary beauty and 


Chiaturi, centre of the 
manganese ore industry, lies across the Caucasus Russia, from the 
latest figures available, produces nearly half the entire output of the world, but 
in this must be included the deposits about Nikopol, in Axis hands f{ 


yy about 
a year Thus it is incorrect to assert that Germany lacks 


manganese 
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NOT ALL SO QUIET ON THE EL ALAMEIN FRONT! 
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TROOPS IN ACTION IN A BREN-GUN CARRIER SOUTH OF “ A GRIMLY. SATISFIED CREW BEHIND ONE OF THE BRITISH SIX-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUNS. THEY 
HAD JUST KNOCKED OUT TWO GERMAN TANKS WHEN THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN. } 
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BRITISH 25-POUNDERS STAB THE DARKNESS WITH LURID FLASHES AS THEY 
PUT UP A NIGHT BARRAGE NEAR EL ALAMEIN. 


THE CRUMPLED REMAINS OF A “ STUKA”™ DIVE-BOMBER THAT CAME TO GRIEF WHEN ; TRUCKLOAD OF AXIS PRISONERS—-SOME OF MANY CAPTURED BY GENERAL 
} ATTEMPTING TO ATTACK OUR TROOPS IN THE EL ALAMEIN AREA, : AUCHINLECK’S TROOPS DURING THE LULL ON THE EGYPTIAN FRONT. 


‘Nothing to report "’ has been the burden of the official communiqués from General | testing defences at scattered points, and joining in sharp encounters. The air forces 
Auchinleck’s headquarters in Egypt during the weeks of waiting and preparation of the United Nations have kept up a steady and relentless attack on Rommel’'s 
But that must not be read as meaning that nothing has happened. All has most troops and supply lines, while General Auchinleck’s ground forces have been 
definitely not been quiet on the El Alamein front! In fact, a great deal of fighting strengthening their positions, absorbing strong reinforcements, and “' resting "' in preparation 
Hundreds of small operations have for the next phase. There are new tanks, new guns, and new ‘planes behind the British 


has been going on, as our pictures clearly reflect 
and a new feeling of expectancy throughout the ranks of our waiting soldiers 


been in progress, with the long-distance striking arms of both sides thrusting out, lines 
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THE “Do.217E” BOMBER: TAIL-BRAKE CONTROLS 
DIVING SPEED TO A MAXIMUM OF 500 M.P.H. 








ILLUSTRATED 





THE TAIL-BRAKE OF THE DORNIER “ DO.217E Se BOMBER, SHOWING ITS’ RADIAL 
FLAPS FULLY OPENED. THEY ARE ELECTRICALLY CONTROLLED FROM THE PILOT’S 
WHENCE THE WHOLE BRAKE UNIT CAN BE JETTISONED AT WILL. 
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IN ITS CLOSED POSITION, THE TAIL- 

BRAKE UNIT APPEARS AS AN 

ELONGATION OF THE FUSELAGE 
BEHIND THE TAIL-PLANES. 





N July 18 last, “* The Illustrated 

London News" published pic- 

tures of Germany's latest all-purpose 

bomber, the Dornier ‘*‘ Do.217E,"’ to- 
gether with details of the tail-brake 

















TTEO LINES: 


MECHANISM 0o 
fo] FLAPS RETRACTED 


TO PROVECT 
OR RETRACT 
THE FLAPS. 


an innovation for controlling the speed 
of the aircraft when dive-bombing. 
We are now able to reproduce photo- 
graphs of a “ Do.217E" in 


of diving, showing various stages of 


the act 


the operation of its novel tail-control. f : 3 
A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE WORK 


ING PRINCIPLE OF THE UMBRELLA-LIKI 
craft's tail, as an adjunct to the more TAIL-BRAKE 


Housed in an extension of the air- 





orthodox dive-brakes under the wings, (Reproduced by Courtesy of * Flight.”’) 
the tail-brake opens much in the 
manner of an umbrella, and has 
| earned for the ‘Do.21I7E"' the nickname of ‘the parachute ‘plane.”’ The 





mechanism of the tail-brake is electrically operated from the pilot's seat, whence 
the entire brake-unit the pilot 
\ In use, the device is said to result in greatly improved stability in dive-bombing, 
owing to the fact that it applies the retardation force along the longitudinal axis 
of the aircraft. The radially arranged flap-members of the brake open in gradual 





can, if necessary, be automatically jettisoned by 


‘a stages: the more steeply the aircraft dives, the more fully the brake opens. When 
n opened to its fullest extent, it is said to control the diving speed at a maximum 
n of about 500 m.p.h., though it is believed that the control is variable from about 
h 435 m.p.h. upwards A number of these “ Do.217E’s" have been shot down 
J by the R.A.F., and the tail-brake mechanism has been closely examined 
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STAGES IN THE OPERATION OF THE TAIL BRAKE AS THE DORNIFR PERELS OFF 
INTO ITS DIVE, THE BRAKE-FLAPS OPEN WIDER AND WIDER UNTIL, IN THEIR 
ULTIMATE POSITION, THEY CONTROL THE DIVING SPEED TO A MAXIMUM OF ABOUT 
00 M.P.H., INDUCING SMOOTHER OPERATION AND GREATLY IMPROVE! STABILITY 
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“THE TWILIGHT OF FRANCE, 


ia 1934 Mr. Alexander Werth, the very able and 
intelligent Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, published a book called ‘‘ The Destiny of 
France ’’; in 1939 he published one called ‘‘ France 
and Munich.”” The stocks of both were destroyed 
in the Great “ Blitz’’; and now, cut down by Pro- 
fessor Brogan, they are reissued in one volume, the 
author, who is in Moscow, adding supplementary pages. 

It is seldom indeed that a 
journalist, owing to the nature 
of his occupation, produces works 
which are considered seriously as 
sources by professional historians; 
but Mr. Werth succeeds. Pro- 
fessor Brogan calls his books 
“the most valuable contemporary 
record of the last years of the 
parliamentary republic in France,” 
and notes the insight which (e.g.) 
led him in 1934 and 1935 to 
attach great importance to ‘‘ men 
like Déat, Brinon, Doriot, Abetz 
and others who, at that time, 
seemed of little consequence, but 
were to become leading villains 
in 1940." He values them so 
highly that he thinks it most 
important that they should be 
reprinted so that the British and 
American publics shall be well 
informed about modern French 
history during the war and the 
peace-making. And he himself 
contributes a long bird’s-eye sur- 
vey of the processes which led 
up to the calamity, almost every 
sentence of which could be 
thoroughly documented from 
Mr. Werth’s observations. 

At the moment of reading I 
found this the most interesting 
part of the volume. I had read 
Mr. Werth’s books before and 
they will stand as records. But 
with the war at its crisis, and 
France mostly out of action, and 
its old political system suspen- 
ded, I don’t find myself able to 
go on reading over and over 
again stories about the French 
defection from the Czechs and 
Lord Runciman’s’ mission to 
Prague, or quotations from 
M. Flandin, who said, ‘‘ To-day 
we are sheltered behind the 
Maginot Line. If ever we are 
attacked, we shall be strong 
enough to hold out until the 
freedom-loving countries of Europe 
come to our aid as they did in 
1914," or from M. Delbos, who 
categorically announced: “I de- 
sire to say once again that our 
obligations to Czechoslovakia will, 
if it comes to the point, be 
faithfully observed.”” A_ parallel 
story, though not quite so ruin- 
ous, could be made out of the 


deeds and words of our own 
politicians during the twenty 
years’ armistice; but most of 


us, with a war to be carried TO GO ABROAD: 
through, feel (like Mr. Churchill) IN 
disinclined recrimina- 
tions’ at the moment—though 
the time will come when we 
shall have to diagnose the nature 
and weaknesses, 
and ways and means of securing 
steadier and stronger policies re- 
garding foreign affairs, defence, and 
the disarming of aggressor peoples. 

The story is summarised by Mr. Brogan thus: 
‘Much of what Mr, Werth has to tell is, taken apart 
from its consequences, farcical. The 


for such “ 


has stated that the 





1399 and 1413, 


causes of our 


of the Trustees. 


characters are 
*' The Twilight of France, 1933-1940." 
by Alexander Werth 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 


A Journalist's Chronicle 
Edited, with an Introduction, by D. W 


tas. fd.) 


Brogan. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, 
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A CHAUCER MANUSCRIPT WRITTEN FOR 
LONDON 
We reproduce above the first page of the illuminated manuscript on vellum of Chaucer's “ Troilus and Criseyde,” 
The purchaser was a representative of Messrs. Quaritch, whose manager 
This is one of the finest of the sixteen known MSS. 
of Chaucer's “ Troilus,” and one of the two in private hands: the other is the Phillipps MS. The remaining fourteen to 
Our reproduction shows the Gothic book-hand in which the manuscript was written, between 
for Henry V.. when he was Prince of Wales. The first page, as can be seen, is within an elaborate 
containing a miniature of a man and 
and as first adopted 
rince of Wales. 


sold by Sothebv’s for £2250 on August 11. 


are in public collections 


border of interlacing fillets and conventional flowers, the opening initial “ T” 
woman in conversation, and in the lower margin is a shield bearing the Royal Arms of En 
by Henry V., differenced by a label of three points uncharged, marking them as those of a 
manuscript was the chief item in the Bacon-Frank Collection at Campsall Hall, Yorkshire, and was sold by order 
In the sixteenth century it belonged to a Robert Wood, “a servant of Cardinal Wolsey,” and is 
described by R. J. Root in his “ Manuscripts of Chaucer’s Troilus ” (1914). 


Pie uo” UE 
1933-1940’: 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


farcical, the solutions of the situation have the tem- 
porarily final character of a good farce. Then the 
curtain goes up again and the actors resume their 
buffoonery. But this farce was being played on a 
great stage and involved great issues. The tragedy 
followed the farce when the stage was suddenly in- 
vaded by characters out of Wagner, and the characters 
out of Sacha Guitry suddenly found themselves at 
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HENRY V. 
FOR £2250 FROM THE CAMPSALL HALL, YORKS, 


manuscript will not remain in England 


a loss."" The book, he proceeds, ‘‘is a picture of a 
machine slowing down, seizing up, of a machine so 
well provided with brakes and safety-valves that it 
comes slowly to a state of immobility."”. The French 
politicians had a power of impeding action like that 
of the old Polish nobility. Their sounded 
fine, but meant little either to themselves or the 


slogans 


and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win 


WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, 
COLLECTION. 





A JOURNALIST’S CHRONICLE. By ALEXANDER WERTH.* 


electors, amongst whom could be found ‘’ whole com- 

munes of Kulaks”’ voting the Communist ticket 

‘‘ without provoking more than an indulgent smile.”’ 

Politics had become a sort of art for art’s sake 

and universal suffrage an object of worship in itself, 

apart from its results. Nobody was ever allowed 

real power except at a crisis. That, says Mr. Brogan, 

might have been well enough had France, mainly 

agricultural, been on a separate 

planet; the theorists could have 

discussed equality and humanity 

and pacifism to their hearts’ 

content. But Germany was over 

the border and Hitler no mere 

politician. ‘‘ How could a primary 

school-teacher, convinced that 

the only real obstacle to the 

spread of enlightenment, of 

rational pacifism, of the religion 

of humanity was the Church, 

understand the demonic power 

of the Nazi religion ? The 

France, tolerant, sceptical, an- 

archical which Alain wished to 

preserve or create, was a Utopia 

in the modern world of heavy 

industry and nationalist passion. 

And it was another university 

teacher, Déat, here shown in his 

political aspects, who has moved 

from the candid if impracticable 

selfishness of ‘Why die for Dant- 

zig ?’ to preaching to the French- 

men of 1941 the duty of dying to 

make Moscow German.” It is a 

terrible decay in which we are 

shown the “ optimistic generalities 

of 1789” leading to something 

which might almost be called 

‘* government of the ignorant, by 

the impotent, for the enemy.” 
Mr. Brogan ends: “ There 

was France ; there is France, and 

a France that less than ever is 

likely to forget the need of a faith 

in the Rights of Man and the 

Citizen in the presence of the 

armed enemies of France—and of 

all other nations. The present 

rulers of Vichy may have hoped 

to tame the wild beast by making 

him at home; if they have not 

learned better, the French people 

have. They will recover their 

liberties and their pride, but they 

are hardly likely to embody them 

in the political system whose last 

years are the theme of this book.” 

It would be interesting to know 

what system he thinks likely to 

supersede it. ‘‘ When the great 

crisis came, the bewildered, 

desperate, betrayed French people 

turned to the one emblem of 

independent authority that re- 

mained, a Marshal of France. 

There were so few Marshals [there 

was only one other alive, and he ‘ 

an invalid]; there were so many 

ex-Prime Ministers, leaders of the 

Chamber and the House, masters 

of the arts that control debating 

bodies, parliaments and party ‘ 

congresses, voces et preterea nihil.” 

It seems to point to a reversion 

some sort of monarchical 

system ; but how will the electors 

agree upon either system or 

monarch ? It may not be with- 

out significance that the term coup 

d'état came from France. But these 

things are speculations. What is i 

obvious is that the same causes lead to the same effects 

and that a complete restoration of the former political 

structure would result again in ruin. And what is also 

true is that the test of a system is how it works, not how 

it looks on paper or in day-dreams. As Pope remarked 





SOLD 


The 


For forms of government let fools contest, j 


Whate'’er is best administered is best. 





-so turn out every scrap you have. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPECTACULAR 





IN CAIRO: IN THE BRITISH EMBASSY GARDEN. (BACK ROW; L. TO R.) AIR CHIEF- 
MARSHAL TEDDER, SIR ALAN BROOKE, ADMIRAL HARWOOD, MR. R. G. CASEY, IN CAIRO: CONFERRING WITH FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS, THE PRIME MINISTER 
(FRONT ROW) FD.-MARSHAL SMUTS, THE PREMIER, GENERALS AUCHINLECK AND WAVELL. WEARS HIS SIREN SUIT AND SHOWS AN ECLECTIC TASTE IN HATS. 


+ 





IN MOSCOW: THE PRIME MINISTER AND STALIN INTERCHANGE PLEASANTRIES IN THE KREMLIN : A WIRELESS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
SIR A. CADOGAN, UNDER-SECRETARY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, MR. CHURCHILL, 
MR. HARRIMAN, M. STALIN, AND M. MOLOTOV, 


————— ; —— nage 
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4 
IN THE ALAMEIN AREA AUSTRALIANS CHEERING MR. CHURCHILL. HERE HE MET IN THE ALAMEIN AREA MR. CHURCHILL SHAKING HANDS WITH STAFF OFFICERS 
BRIGADE AND DIVISIONAL COMMANDERS AND INSPECTED AUSTRALIAN AND SOUTH AFRICAN AT EIGHTH ARMY HEADOUARTERS. HE GREETED ALL WITH HIS CUSTOMARY 
DIVISIONS IN THE BATTLEFRONT. BONHOMIE AND CHEERFULNESS 
The spectacular visit to Moscow of Mr. Churchill, announced on Monday evening, joint plans for conducting campaigns The presence of Britain's and America's 
where he stayed for four busy days, created great excitement and enthusiasm war planners in Moscow will do much to restore confidence, for, also says The 
throughout the world--the Axis Powers excepted In close consultations with Times,’ ‘‘it will be interpreted as a sign that Great Britain's interventi 
| M. Stalin, he was attended by Sir Alan Brooke, C.1.G.S., General Wavell, and Europe lies not far ahead.” The Prime Minister did more than visit M w 
i] Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, and a mpanying him was Mr. Harriman, President Flying in a U.S. bomber, piloted by American airmen, he stayed in Cairo and 
| Roosevelt's official representative in Europe, with whom were high U.S. military probably reviewed the whole situation in the Middle East On his route out 
commanders The outcome of these vital talks with Stalin, who had with him | he met Field-Marshal Smuts in Cair where the tw statesmen conferred at 
| Marshal Voroshilov and other Russian military chiefs, has not, of urse, been divulged length In Moscow a great banquet was given by Stalin t the visitors, at 
| but, as says ‘“‘ The Times,”’ “ deeds, not words, are what the Russians want which all members of the Soviet Government were present The Axis Powers 
A In any case, it is not the custom of military leaders to publish details of their radioed all Mr. Churchill's movements 
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N August 8, forces of the United States 
under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Ghormley, with the co-operation of forces 
based on Australia under the command of 
General MacArthur, began an attack on the 
Tulagi area at the south;eastern end of the 
Solomon Islands. The local American com- 
mander, who is operating under the general 
command of Admiral Nimitz, is well known 
and highly appreciated in this country, where 
he acted as observer last year. At the same time, forces 
of the United States carried out a bombardment of Kiska, 
in the centre of the chain of the Aleutian Islands. The 
two points are some 4000 miles apart, and the only con- 
nection between the operations is that they were both 
aggressive, and both directed against regions of high strategic 
importance to Japan. Public opinion may have had a 
certain influence in both cases, though not to any unjusti- 
fiable extent. There was no doubt a feeling of bitter 
disappointment in Australia that the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, which had removed a very pressing danger, had had 
no morrow, and that the Japanese, defeated in an attempt 
to smash opposition by brute force, were once again resort- 
ing to the creeping tactics which had paid them so well in 
the past. They were, on the one hand, advancing towards 
Port Moresby, in New Guinea, and, on the other, had occu- 
pied islands between New Guinea and Timor which increased 
the threat to Darwin and the mainland. The Solomons 
furnished an obvious base for action against communications 
between the United States and Australasia. 

Japan had already suffered two defeats in the Battles 
of the Coral Sea and of Midway. Yet these were both 
defensive battles on the Allied side. Not the smallest coral 
atoll had been re 
covered by the 
Allied nations as 
the result of either. 
It was widely held 
that defence did not 
suffice, and that, 
unless something 
were done to uproot 
the Japanese, they 
would eventually : wee 
dig in so deep as to Nae amie F 
become almost im- Nira Cas tarde vt Pes 


possible to expel. 
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but I do not know 
that I should sub- 
scribe to it in this 
particular instance. 
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Japanese digging 
themselves in, as 
of their making 
another forward 
move in the near 
future; and of this 
the American com- 
mand in the Pacific 
could be the only 
judge. The Japanese 
hold upon the 
Solomons depended 
upon — sea - power, 
and the enemy 
could not hope to 
maintain his grip 
upon the islands if 
he lost the superi- 
ority at sea, which 
had already been 


To «! ’ 


successfully 
challenged, but not 
vet wrested = from 
his hands. The 
tattle of Midway 
had proved — the 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE BATTLE OF THE SOLOMON 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


there is a special form of tactics for aircraft intervention 
in this form of warfare, and that only by careful training, 
skill in navigation, and  synchronisation—particularly 
between bombers and torpedo-aircraft—is it possible to 
hope for good results. If these factors should be lacking, 
not only will the results, in the shape of hostile ships sunk, 
be lacking too, but the losses suffered may be very serious, 
and the carrier-borne aircraft in particular may be offered 
up as a sacrifice to greater efficiency on the part of 
the enemy. 

In the case of the Battle of the Solomons, shore-based 
aircraft on both sides have been able to take part in the 
fighting, but the reports so far received suggest that the 
warships have nevertheless been able to close, and that this 
has not been an engagement of the type of the Coral Sea 
and Midway, in which the opposing warships practica]ly 
never sighted each other. The first objective appears to 
have been the island of Guadalcanar, the largest island in 
the group, and from the strategic point of view, the most 
important. Guadalcanar is about 90 miles long by 30 miles 
wide, but its chief significance lies in the fact that it possesses 
a good anchorage on the east coast, and also a strip of 
ground some 40 miles long and, in places, as much as ten miles 


ISLANDS. 
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To that, so far as I can see, the answer must 
be that we could not, at all events without 
a great deal of luck on which we _ should 
have no right to bank. This may seem a 
startling statement, but it can, I think, b 
substantiated. I base it partly on my own 
observations, but mainly on more expert views. 
I should like particularly to call attention toa 
sentence from the pen of my friend Rear- 
Admiral H. G. Thursfield—not a stranger to 
readers of The Illustrated London News. It occurs in an article 
in the August number of the Naftonal Review’, an article which 
deserves the closest study. “‘We have to work up our 
standard of the use of air forces in sea warfare to the 
standard set by our American Allies and our Japanese 
enemies.”’ Admiral Thursfield is alluding to material as 
well as training, and to the tactics which can be de- 
veloped only when both of these are efficient. It is sad 
that he should have to write such words at the present 
stage of the war. 

The tactics used by the Americans in the Battle of 
Midway appear to be clear. They sent out their torpedo- 
aircraft to attack, and these occupied the attention of the 
Japanese to such an extent that the bombers were able 
to press home their attacks successfully. It was a piece 
of sublime self-sacrifice on the part of the pilots of the 
torpedo-carriers, who were not protected by fighters and 
suffered very heavy losses in proportion to their numbers. 
3ut the essential point about the engagement in its first 
stages seems to have been the synchronisation of the attacks. 
The requisites were serviceable bombers and torpedo-carriers 
and a high standard of training due to understanding this 
type of warfare, and to constant practice. In the convoy 

battles in the 
Mediterranean in 
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june, these 
requisites were 
missing, as Admiral 
Thursfield points 
out. It is by no 
means certain that 
they were present 
in the convoy 
battles which have 
just taken place. 
The case of the 
** Scharnhorst ”’ and 
the * Gneisenau ”’ 
has led to a great 
deal of discussion 
and to the exposure 
of serious weak- 
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Durt not resemble that 
of the convoy 


battles, and st 
provides little 
material for exact 
comparisons. But 
there is an extra- 
ordinary parallel 
between a phase of 
the convoy opera- 
tions and one af 
the most _ tragic 
episodes of the 
fighting in the Far 
East. The © Prince 
of Wales ” and the 
“Repulse” put to 
sea without air 
cover, and were 
sunk by synchro- 
nised attacks 
carried out by 
torpedo - aircraft 
and bombers. The 
Italian battleships 
* Vittorio Veneto ’” 


Olerutshes) 








and * Littorio”’ put 
to sea in June 


strength of organ VON BOCK’S EFFORTS TO ENVELOP STALINGRAD, REACH THE VOLGA AT ASTRAKHAN, AND SEIZE THE OIL CENTRES: A MAP OF THE last without air 
ised = defence in . AREA OF OPERATIONS INCLUDING MAIKOP, GROZNY, AND THE NORTHERN CAUCASUS, cover, but they 
warfare of this type Russia, though staggering under the remorseless blows of Germany’s war machine, in the past fourteen weeks has suffered no mortal blow. The struegle were not sunk. 

when the attacker for Stalingrad has lasted for nearly four weeks, the more dangerous when they crossed the Don at Tsymlyanskaya and reached Kotelnikovo, where they The weapons 
was operating at a have been held after severe battles. South of Kletskaya, threatening Stalingrad, 30 miles to the east, they effected a break-through and endanger the used against these 
distance from his railway between Moscow and Astrakhan. The enemy also claims Elista, openly threatening Astrakhan, the important oil port at the Volga’s mouth, and Italian battleships 
main bases. To the for this reason Timoshenko, whose defence of Stalingrad, the Lower Volga, and recently the Lower Kuban River is stubborn, has had to withdraw his left were recently ac- 


outside observer it flank. The Marshal's difficulty is that he 
appeared question Tuapse, the Black Sea ports. The Germans, approaching Grozny, appear to intend to cross the Caucasus, 


able whether the 

best course would 

not have been to allow the Japanese to make a 
further move against Australia, in the hope of ad 
ministering to them a= second jolt, such as_ they 
received in the Battle of the Coral Sea. But, apart 
from political and = moral considerations, which must 
often play a certain part in military plans, this 
problem was, as | have said, governed by the informa- 
tion at the disposal of the Americans. 

The attack on the Solomons was essentially one of those 
amphibian operations of which Great Britain has had so 
much experience in the past, and to which the forces of 
the United States are not altogether strangers. These 
have now changed their character as a result of the import- 
ance of the air arm, and, above all, its increased range. 
To-day, it is a commonplace that aircraft take part in 
Virtually all naval operations as well as amphibian opera 
tions. It is universally realised that they are, if possible, 
flown from shore bases as well as carriers—because shore 
based aircraft are in many respects superior in performance 
to carrier-borne-—from carriers alone in other cases, and 
in certain instances, where no other means are available, 
catapulted from ships But what is not a commonplace, 
because it is only gradually becoming the practice, is that 


must defend not only the Volga, Caspian, and Caucasus areas, but also the approaches to Novorossisk and 
but each mile brings them nearer grave peril. 


Copyright Map, George Philip and Son, Ltd. 


wide, open, grasS-covered, and more or less flat, which is 
well suited for landing-grounds. The rest of the island, 
like others, is mountainous jungle, but it can readily be 
imagined that the natural landing-grounds in the north- 
éast make Guadaleanar a prize for whichever side possesses 
it in the present circumstances. In fact, one message 
received suggests that the Japanese had already developed 
an airfield on the island and that it was captured at an 
early stage by American Marines. 

As I write, there is no further definite news, except 
that American forces have established a footing upon some 
part of their objectives. We cannot yet say how the 
whole operation will work out. That being the case, 
I must freely confess that I have used the Battle of 
the Solomon Islands as a peg on which to hang some reflec- 
tions on naval and air co-operation. A question. which 
occurs to the mind of everyone who has of late followed 
the subject carefully is: ‘“* Could we have fought the early 
stages of the battle as the forces of the United States did ? ” 
Perhaps we may leave that unanswered until we have 
more details as to how it was fought, and substitute another 
equally pertinent question: “Could we have fought the 
Battle of Midway as the forces of the United States did ? 


quired land - based 
torpedo-aircraft 
and—since ap- 
parently no British 
bombers suitable to the task were available—American 


Army bombers. The attacks were clearly not syn- 
chronised, and the Italian ships live to fight another 
day; though one of them not immediately. The 


Japanese pitted against us a first-class co-ordinated mechan- 
ism, whose tactics had been well thought out ; the Americans 
did the same against the Japanese at Midway, and have 
tried it again in much more difficult and risky circum- 
stances off the Solomons. We pitted against the Italians 
in the Mediterranean an unco-ordinated mechanism. The 
Japanese off Malaya, and the Americans off Midway, 
succeeded. We failed to sink the hostile battleships. There 
were undoubtedly factors unfavourable to us in the Mediter- 
ranean which I have not brought in, but these broad features 
are the essentials, and they tell a grim story. After all our 
long experience of maritime warfare, including infinitely 
more experience of this war than either the Americans or 
the Japanese, they show us the way. To me this appears 
even more shocking than the manner in which the Army 
has suffered in this war, because the Navy was, and is, the 
more vital arm, and command of the sea is a subject of 
which we are supposed to possess an hereditary national 
understanding. 
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THE SOLOMON ISLANDS—NOW MAINLY TAKEN FROM JAPAN BY U.S. FORCES. 





NEAR TULAGI, SEIZED BY U.S. MARINES AFTER SEVERE FIGHTING WITH THE JAPANESE. = SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE SOLOMON Is! 











MALAYTA ISLAND, LYING NORTH-EAST OF TULAGI, WHERE U.S. MARINES ALSO ESTABLISHED FLORIDA ISLAND, WHERE IS SITUATED TULAGI, WITH A GOOD HARBOUR 
A LANDING FORCE. IT IS PARTLY CULTIVATED WITH COCONUT-PALMS. A NATIVE VILLAGE NESTLING IN THE PALM-TREES 











j 

i 

4 A VIEW OF TULAGI HARBOUR, WITH ITS TROPICAL GROWTH. THE JAPANESE INTENDED TO USE IT AS A BASE AGAINST AUSTRALIA 

2. : 
The battle of the Solomon Islands may prove a turning-point in the Pacific war | to Japanese counter-thrusts, and to carry the offensive of the United Nations further 
By brilliant “ blitz'’ tactics by sea and air, in which the Japanese are known to have northward and drive them completely out of New Guinea, and Timor beyond 
suffered severely, and after ten days of furious fighting, their defences in the Tulagi Tulagi, the seat of administration, with a fine harbour, lies between the two larger 
and Guadalcanar areas, approximately S000 square miles of the Solomons, were under islands, Malayta and Guadalcanar in both of which are suitable positions for airfield 
American control. Vice-Admiral Robert Ghormley's force, augmented by Australian | and where, on the latter island, the Japanese had almost mpleted a new air base 


4 


warships, rushed convoys with munitions and supplies to make the islands impregnable | Tulagi, however, is regarded as the key to the Solomon Islar 
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THE NEW WATERLOO BRIDGE, NOW OPENED TO VEHICUL/ 


For nearly five years now, work has been progressing on the new Waterloo | new bridge has five spans, each of about 240ft. clear, compared with the ! o! 
Bridge, and on August 11 it was partially opened for vehicular traffic. When nine 120-ft. spans of the old one. It is of reinforced concrete construction, d 
fully completed there will be three lines of traffic in each direction, in addition | with a facing of Portland stone, except for the piers, which, between high- and ri 
to footpaths, but for the time being traffic will be confined to one line in each | ° low-water marks, are faced with granite from the old bridge; also from the ce 
direction, and pedestrians must continue to use the temporary bridge. The old bridge are columns and balustrading—-a memorial to Rennie, the engineer M 
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VEHICULAR TRAFFIC, AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. 


th the } of the original Waterloo Bridge. Simplicity is one of the keynotes of the | in association with the Council's Chief Engineer, Sir Peirson Frank, and 
uction, design, which is modern in character, and there is no interruption in the in collaboration with the appointed architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A 
h- and river wall, thus affording a continuous view of the Embankment. The. L.C.C.'s Our artist has shown the bridge, not as it appears to-day, but as it will 
ym the contractors for the new bridge are Peter Lind and Co., Ltd; the engineers, be when completed and all vestiges of the old and temporary bridges have 


ngineer Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, and the design was prepared by them disappeared. (Specially drawn for ‘** The Illustrated London News” by Sydney RK. Jones.) 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 
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* ACTING VICE-ADMIRAL E. N. SYFRET. 
Admiral Syfret was in command of our forces 
which helped to get supplies through to Malta 
in face of mass enemy attacks recently. He was 
born in 1889, entered the Royal Navy in 1904, 
Naval Secretary to First Lord, 1939-41. He 

is a South African. 





LIEUT. A. C. G. MARS, 
He commanded one of our submarines durine the 
Malta convoy battle and intercepted and attacked 
the enemy cruisers on their way back to harbour. 
Two hits with torpedoes were scored on the 
cruisers. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Mars, 
of Newfoundland. 


yu 
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CAPTAIN HAROLD DREW. 
Captain Drew, D.S.C., R.N., captain of H.M. 
Cruiser “‘ Manchester,” which was damaged and 
subsequently sank during the Malta convoy battle. 
Many survivors have been picked up and others 
have reached the Tunisian coast since the 
“‘ Manchester ”’ sank close to that coast. 








REAR-ADMIRAL VIAN. 

Admiral Vian, of ‘ Altmark”’ fame, was in 

command of the British naval squadron which 

shelled the Italian island of Rhodes for twelve 

minutes on August 13. Admiral Vian, D.S.O. 

and two Bars,; was oes Rear-Admiral 
in 1941. 
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AIR MARSHAL SIR W. WELSH. 
Sir William Welsh, A.O.C.-in-C., Flying Training Com- 
mand, since July 1941, has been appointed for special 
duties. From 1910 to 1914 he was a midshipman in the 


SIR GEORGE PHILIP LANGTON. 


A Judee. of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division 
from 1930, Mr. Justice Langton was found drowned on 
August 14. He was one of the most accomplished judges 
of his time and was noted for his suavity of manner and 
clarity of diction. 








R.N.R., and then became Flight Sub-Lieut. in the R.N.A.S. 
For several vears on the Air Council 
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AIR MARSHAL P. BABINGTON, i 

To be A.O.C.-in-C., Flying Training Command, in succession 

to Sir William Welsh. Air Marshal Babington was 

appointed Air Member for Personnel in 1940. He served 
in the R.F.C. and R.A.F. in the last war. 


MR, VINCENT HARRIS. 
An A.R.A. since 1936, Mr. Harris has been elected a Royal 
Academician. In 1933 he was appointed architect of 
the new Government building to be erected between the 
Embankment and Whitehall. He has designed many 
civic buildings all over the country. 
3 ; 
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PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF THEIR 

MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, CELEBRATED HER TWELFTH 

BIRTHDAY ON AUGUST 21. THIS NEW PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 
AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR. (Studio Lisa.) 
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DR. A. P, NEWTON, 


Dr. Newton, formerly Rhodes Professor of 
Imperial History at King’s College, London, 
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MAJOR-GEN, LORD LOCH, 
This distinguished soldier,, who saw active 
service in the Sudan, in the South African 
War, and in the last war, died on August 14. 
From 1929 to 1931 he was Captain of the 
King’s Seipgeers a ing Yeomen of the 
ard. 


died on 
He was a member of numerous 


and latterly Emeritus Professor, 
August 12. 


learned societies and bodies and in 1938 won 
the Gold Medal of the Roval Empire Society. 
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CANADIAN AIR CHIEFS IN LONDON : 


(L. TO R.) AIR MARSHAL BREADNER, MAJOR POWER 
AND AIR MARSHAL GUS EDWARDS AT THEIR CANADIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
The Canadian Minister of National Defence for Air, Major C. G. Power, and Air Marshal Breadner, 


Chief of the Canadian Air Staff, arrived in England recently, accompanied by Air Marshal Edwards 
They flew from Canada in a bomber and are over here for talks dealing with the great part Canada 


CAPTAIN C, BAIN-MARAIS, 
Captain Bain-Marais, South Africa’s Minister 
to the Dutch and Belgian Governments, died 
in London on August 14. He was appointed 
to Paris in November 1939, and after the 
collapse of France came to London, where he 

has been ever since. 


MR, G. KINGSLEY SHEILS., 
Mr. G. Kingsley Sheils, the Canadian Defence 
Minister, who is now in London, has revealed 
some interesting facts about Canada’s war 
effort. He tells how “ Valentine " tanks made 
in Canada and sent to Russia have been in 
action within forty minutes of their arrival. 





is playing and will play in the war. The above photograph shows them at their Canadian head- 
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THE IRANIAN ROYAL FAMILY: LATEST PICTURES AT THEIR SUMMER PALACE. 
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QUEEN FAWZIEH OF IRAN WITH THE BABY PRINCESS CHAHNAZ, 




















Yon” 


A FAMILY GROUP: THE SHAH WITH HIS WIFE AND BABY DAUGHTER. 





IN THE GROUNDS OF THE SUMMER PALACE A FEW MILES FROM TEHERAN. A CHARMING STUDY OF QUEEN FAWZIEH BESIDE THE PALACE LAKE 
¢ 
These charming pictures of the Iranian Royal Family were taken recently at their October 27, 1940. The royal couple were married on March 15, 1939, the bride, eldest 
Summer Palace a few miles out from Teheran, at the foot of the Demavand Mountain sister of King Faruk of Egypt, being then seventeen years of age At that time 
The twenty-two-year-old Shah, Muhammed Riza Pahlevi, is seen with his wife, Queen her husband was Crown Prince, but on September 16, 1941, he succeeded his father, 
Fawzieh, and their baby daughter, the Princess Chahnaz, who was born on Riza Khan Pahlevi, who abdicated during the protective upation of Irar 
Photographs by Cectl Beaion 
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WARTIME INCIDENTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS. 
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LEIS RAPE 
"PLANES WHICH ATTACKED ROUEN: 
A ‘* FLYING FORTRESS” TAKES THE AIR AT AN 
AMERICAN BOMBER COMMAND STATION IN BRITAIN. 


On Monday, August 17, the U.S. Army Air Force’s “ Fiying 
Fortresses ’’ (B.17s) made a high-altitude daylight attack upon 
the railway marshalling yards at Rouen. Brigadier-General Ira C. 
Eaker, General Commanding the United States Army Air Force, 
Bomber Command, led the highly successful attack in a “ Flying 
Fortress.”” These giant bombers, details of which are shown on 
pages 200-201, have done excellent work in many theatres of war. 


TYPICAL OF THE 





SCHOOLCHILDREN 
INVITATION. 


CAMP 
FIND 


IN A CATHEDRAL 
HAVEN AT THE BISHOP 


Schoolgirls doing physical jerks in the crypt of the new Guildford 
Cathedral. The Surrey County Council, unable to use its permanent 
school camp site, were on the point of telling fifty girls and a hundred 
boys that they would be unable to go to camp this year, when the 
Bishop of Guildford came to their rescue with an offer of the Cathedral 
crypt. The foundations of the Cathedral were laid in 1937. 


CRYPT: 
OF 


150 
GUILDFORD’S 
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A REHEARSAL FOR THE AMERICAN ATTACK ON THE SOLOMON ISLANDS: U.S. MARINES 
EXPLODE LAND-MINES AT A SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC OUTPOST. 


It is now announced that the shore positions captured by the United States forces in the Solomon 
Islands ‘‘ have since been developed and are now well established.”” The attacks appear to have 
taken the enemy completely by surprise and eighteen of their seaplanes were destroyed before they 
could go into action. During the landing operations by U.S. Marine Corps forces, cruisers and 
destroyers protected the unloading, but whilst thus engaged they were attacked by enemy 
aircraft. It was during the night 
of August 8-9 that the Japanese 
Navy came into action; it was 
intercepted by the American ships 
and heavy fighting at close 
range resulted. Damage was sus- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL IRA C. EAKER tained by both sides, but details 
LEAVING HIS ’PLANE AFTER THE are not yet to hand. 
ATTACK ON ROUEN, 





ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL 


A GOLD SNUFF-BOX GIVEN BY THE KING AND QUEEN FOR THE LOURDES SERVICE IN BOMBED 

RED CROSS SALE‘ SOUTHWARK : PART OF THE PROCESSION. 
This beautiful gold snuff-box, weighing over 10 ounces, has been given There was a Lourdes service for the sick in the ruins of St. George’s 
by their Majesties the King and Queen for the Red Cross Sale. It is a Cathedral, Southwark, on the Feast of the Assumption. Archbishop 
Louis XV. oblong box, finely chased with scrolls and leaves. The cover Amigo preached and carried the Blessed Sacrament in the procession. 


Our picture shows part of this procession passing through the huge 
crowd that thronged the ruined Cathedral, which suffered heavy 
damage during the bombing raids on London. 


shows a ruined temple, with two male figures seated in the foreground. 
It is of French workmanship of about the year 1750 and an extremely 
interesting and fine piece of work. 


a 
THE FAMOUS POLISH SUBMARINE * SOKOL -" RETURNS HOME: HER DARING EXPLOITS OFFICERS AND MEN ON THE BRIDGE OF THE “ SOKOL”: . SOKOL ” IS POLISH FOR 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN HAVE BEEN OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED FROM TIME TO TIME. FALCON A BIRD OF PREY. 
The Polish submarine ‘ Sokol’’ has returned to this country after many successful patrols in the | the Poles risked an entry into the harbour, but found their ship entangled in an anti-submarine 


Mediterranean 


Some of her recent successes already announced are the torpedoing of a 5000-ton 


net, whilst enemy aircraft attacked them from above and to blast them 


the surface 


depth-charges sought 


and They escaped, however, and lay in wait outside the harbour, catching their prey 


armed merchant-cruiser escorting an enemy convoy, an enemy supply ship sunk by gunfire, to 
the sinking of a destroyer and two further suoply ships. These last three ships were destroyed as the convoy set sail. Since then the “Sokol” flies, in addition to other symbols recording 
in a thrilling manner: a convoy sighted in the Mediterranean took refuge in an Italian port; \ various successes, a net. 
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THE ANCIENT OAKS OF YORK’S GUILDHALL SURVIVED GERMAN BOMBS. 


Drawn BY DENNIS FLANDERS. 
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THE STURDY TIMBERS OF YORK’S HISTORIC CIVIC CENTRE, THOUGH “ BLITZED’’ AND SCORCHED, STILL STAND. 


York, one of England's most ancient cities, was bombed by the Germans on 
Tuesday, April 28, when its historic Guildhall was greatly damaged by incendiary 
bombs. This historic edifice was built by the Corporation in 1446, when ten of 
the greatest oaks from the forest of Galtres were used to make up each of the 
These massive tree-trunks, although 


pillars of this time-honoured civic building 
of the rafters, affording a tribute 


scarred by flames, still stand firm, like most 


to the good English oak and the excellence of construction Like London, York 
continues to use its Guildhall. The flag still flies from its summit, and at least 
important ceremony has been performed in its roofless aisles. Still intact on the 
wall is a plaque addressed to ‘“‘the ancient and famous City of York 
affectionately inscribed as an expression of friendship and goodwill from her 
godchild in America, the City of New York.’ 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 


aes 
JUMPING BEANS AND OTHERS. 


odd question put to a well-known professor of physics and seriously considered by 
him in a scientific journal calls to mind the mechanism of the so-called “ jumping 
of Mexico, which, without visible means of propulsion, sidles and rolls over, and 
in fact, jump. The physicist was asked by a friend whether a hive of bees would 
have a different weight when the bees in it were still from that it would have when they 
were in lively motion. It would not; but he supported his answer by imprisoning a 
grasshopper in a box. A very sensitive balance showed that, when the grasshopper jumped, 
a kick was administered which could be measured, and.so the box was infinitesimally 
lightened for the shortest fraction of a second ; but if there were a number of grasshoppers 
jumping up and coming down again, the average of their jumps would leave the weight 
of the box unaltered. 

We may leave this problem as it stands, employing it only.to compare with it the kicks 
within the jumping bean that account for its behaviour. Sir E. Ray Lankester, to whose 
intelligent curiosity nothing was too insignificant to be looked into, had a particular fancy 
for the jumping bean, and scientifically took it to 
pieces to examine the works. The small brown 
beans, or ‘‘ capsules,’”’ as he properly called them, 
were exhibited to friends on his study-table, and 
he declared that they would, when warmed up, 
move a number of times, so as to make a progress 
of an inch or two, and that this pilgrimage seemed 
to be in search of a cooler surface. Arrived at a cool 
area, they would come to rest. When the plate on 
which they had been placed cooled, movement 
ceased ; when warmed, it began again. They actually 
jumped as much as one-eighth of an inch, and will 
advance as much as a quarter of an inch at a time ; 
and, by rolling, they get along faster and farther. 

The beans, much commoner imports at that time 
than now, are, in fact, not beans at all, but dried-up 
segments of a round fruit which, in falling from the 
tree, has divided into three. They are about one- 
third of an inch long, light and dry, and two sides of 
the segment are flat, the third rounded, so that when 
it rests on a flat side it rocks easily. They appear 
to be empty, but they are not. They have no legs, 
no springs outside to account for their movement ; 
but they have motive power inside. It is supplied 
by a yvellowish-white grub coiled up within, and half- 
filling the hollow, thin-walled case. It is, as Ray 
Lankester found, not a legless maggot, but a cater- 
pillar which has eight pairs of legs: three pairs of 
short legs to walk with, four pairs of sucker-like 
legs and a larger hinder-pair of claspers. Its equip- 
ment is completed by a hard brown cap on its head 
and good working jaws. Having chosen its 
fruit on the tree where it grows, the grub 
eats its way in with those powerful jaws 
It does so by a rotation of the head, in an 
action like a centre-bit, and the astonishing 
part of the performance is that it does so 
without removing the scrap of shell it has 
cut away. The circular ring, after the grub 
has made its way inside, cannot be seen 
without looking very closely for it. The feat 
is rendered easier because the grub, after 
hatching out of the egg and seeking board 
and lodging, chooses a fruit young and soft, 
with seed unformed. As the fruit swells, the 
caterpillar eats out the seed and the sur- 
rounding pulp, and by the time the fruit is 
dry and falls to the ground, the caterpillar 
is fully grown, and prepared to enter on the 
chrysalis stage of its existence. 

There are not many fruits, and therefore 
not many capsules of them, which thus con- 
tribute their assistance to the caterpillar’s 
life-story ; and when they have fallen to the 
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ground, its further existence is not without 

its perils. Its temporary home ‘may _ be A “JUMPING BEAN,” OPENED TO SHOW 
crushed underfoot, or may be the prey of THE FULL-GROWN CATERPILLAR’ WITHIN. 
some enquiring animal. This is why, Ray MAGNIFIED THREE TIMES ITS ACTUAL SIZE. 
lLLankester surmised, its movements in the 

shell are quickened by heat. The warmth of the sun is a 


warning to its instinctive sense of danger, and it hastens to 
find the shade offered by some protective and concealing 
cranny in the ground. The movements towards such a refuge 
are effected by something resembling the kick of the 
grasshopper which recalled the ** Mexican bean” to mind. 

If the capsule is opened the caterpillar refuses to come out, 
and if removed crawls back again, and in a few hours has 
repaired the opening by spinning a silken cover over it. A 
naturalist succeeded in inducing the caterpillar to accept the 
repair of its lost roof by a thin piece of glass, such as micro- 
scopists use, put in place of a side of the capsule that had been 
cut away. Through this glass roof he could watch the move- 
ments of the caterpillar when it caused the mended bean to 


jump. It reared itself up on its hinder pairs of legs from the 
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BRITAIN OF “THE FUTURE: TOWN 


FTER the last war, the promise of “a land fit for heroes to live in ’? somehow failed 
to materialise. Perhaps the details of that projected Valhalla on earth had not been 
sufficiently thought out in advance. This time there seems to be no such lack of prevision, 
to judge by the wealth of post-war “ planning ”’ literature ; indeed, some have deprecated 
the counting of Utopian chickens before they are hatched from the egg of victory. On 
the other hand, if peace found us unprepared, we might be faced with chaos and forestalled 
by the sporadic jerry-builder of the unsocial profiteer. 
Among books concerned with our homeland’s prospects in the coming time, one of out- 


standing quality and mature wisdom is ‘‘ REMEMBRANCE.”” An Autobiography. By H. J. 
Massingham. With Frontispiece Portrait and 47 Photographs (Batsford ; 10s. 6d.). The 


very fact that the author’s personal life-story is interwoven with the growth of his ideas 
on the regeneration of rural life, craftsmansHip and agriculture—-these two themes being, 
in fact, inseparable—gives the book cohesion and continuity, besides the allurement of 
reminiscent narrative and self-revelation, with abundant opportunities for description 
of places and people, records of friendships, literary 
allusions, and philosophical or religious reflections. 
In the chapters on his schooldays and Oxford period, 
he criticises a system of education which was purely 
urban, and left him ignorant *“‘ about the funda- 
mentals, biological and otherwise, of our common 
existence.”” For the rest, as he says, “ the love of 
rural - England, and what it- has meant to me, is 
virtually the history of this book.” The need of a 
livelihood kept him awhile at journalism and author- 
ship in London, but the call of the countryside 
became increasingly insistent. Irish mountains and 
field observation of birds opened the way to wider 
familiarity with nature. Then he took up anthro- 
pology, and the study of prehistoric Britain proved 
a turning-point in his career. Finally, instead of 
being merely a pilgrim and explorer, he resolved 
to live on the land, and identify himself with 
its pursuits, interests and _ traditions. There, 
despite crippling accidents and grave illness, he 
found the solution to all his problems. 

Though he makes only passing reference to some 
of his own previous works, Mr. Massingham, as an 
inveterate reader, is full of matter concerning others’ 
books and his literary friends, such as W. H. Hudson 
(his chief hero and mentor), Sir John Squire, Arthur 
Bryant, Edmund Blunden and Adrian Bell. He also 
records visits to Thomas Hardy and D.H. Lawrence. 


OF THE LARGE MEXICAN It is difficult to summarise in a few words his 

INTO SECTIONS WHICH PORM doctrine regarding the land and its uses, from a 
CARFOCAPSA 8ALTITANS. national point of view, but perhaps the gist emerges 

when he writes: ‘“ The restoration of a 


peasantry is indeed one of my dearest hopes, 
because history has taught me that it is the 
foundation-stone of all genuinely civilised 
life. The vital thing to-day is to keep 
the idea and the spiritof the human person .. . 
of individual responsibility and of creative 
work alive against the high tide of mechanisa- 
tion, money-values, and that centralised 
despotism which in Germany has already 
overwhelmed the soul of man.’”” The charm 
of this book is greatly enhanced by the 
numerous and beautiful photographs. 

Even more seductive on the pictorial side, 
with the added attraction of colour, is 
** ENGLISH FarMING.” By Sir E.John Russell, 
With Introduction by Henry Williamson, 
12 Colour Plates, and 22 black-and-white 
Illustrations (Collins; 3s. 6d.). This is a 
volume in that admirable series Britain in 
Pictures, designed for purposes of cultural 
propaganda. As Director of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station at Harpenden, Sir 
John Russell handles his subject with high 
authority. ‘* The British farm worker,” he 
mentions, * turns out considerably more food 
per annum than any on the Continent.” 
Mr. Williamson’s introduction takes the form 
of a personal record, describing how, five years ago, he decided 
to do his own “ small active part in the rebuilding of a better 
Britain,” forsook his Devon haunts, took an almost derelict 
farm in Norfolk, and, after much tribulation, made it a success. 

Both informative and entertaining is another agricultural 
venture, by the wife of a serving soldier, related in ‘* APPROACH 
to FarMinG.” By Frances Donaldson (Faber ; 7s. 6d.). As a 
non-technical record of a novice’s experience, this book will 
appeal to readers with leanings towards country life. “* By 
October 1939,” the author says, *‘ I had decided to buy a farm, 
and by April 1940 I had actually succeeded in doing so.” It 
was in Warwickshire, and was “ far from having all those 
attractions one might reasonably demand from the place one is 
going to make one’s home,"’ but she has not regretted the step. 
The first part of her book describes her preliminary training, 


AN ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 
CIRCULAR TRAP-DOOR THROUGH WHICH THE 
GRUB ENTERED AND THE MOTH ESCAPES. 


lower flat surface of the capsule, and gave a series of sharp blows the acquisition of the farm and operations there. In the 
to the roof with its head, throwing its body forward with : “es second, she offers some general views on agriculture, “ largely 
each blow, and thus overbalancing the bean. Otherwise when THE “ JUMPING BEAN MOTH, CARPOCAPSA SALTITANS, influenced by two men, Mr. W. A. Stewart, Principal of the 
the flat side was lying downwards, the caterpillar would jerk ENLARGED. ACTUAL SIZE § IN, ACROSS THE WINGS. Institute of Agriculture at Moulton, and Sir George Stapledon.” 
it along, as we might jerk a chair, on which we were sitting, Photographs by Harold Bastin. On impersonal lines, a stimulating discussion of our future 
along the floor, without touching the floor with our feet, needs in town and country is presented in “A New ENGLAND.” 
but swinging our bodies from side to side. The caterpillar, if removed from its chosen By Professor Adshead. With Illustrations and Plans (Muller ; 7s. 6d.). ** This little work,” says 
home, does not die at once, and can be kept alive some little time, but left to itself will at the author, “ is a preliminary study of the position.” It includes notes on the replanning of 


once try to get back and there pursue the chrysalis stage of its life-cycle. When this stage 
is completed and the moth is ready to come out of the chrysalis, a mere gentle push on its 
part suffices to knock away the tiny circular plate that closed the door by which it entered as 
a grub, and a pretty little creature, two-thirds of an inch across its red and brown striped 
wings, emerges into the light of day. It is the Carpocapsa saltitans, closely related to the 
Carpocapsa pomonana, the British codlin-moth, which eats its way into the cores of apples. 

Other British species of Carpocapsa produce grubs which eat into the acorn, the walnut 
and the chestnut, but do not make them jump. The spurges are themselves a numerous 
genus, including, besides the little green-leaved plants with yellow flowers and milky stems 
that grow in England, the Brazilian para-rubber-tree, and the boxwood-tree. The fruit 
chosen by the jumping bean moth of Mexico is that of a large spurge, Sebastiana palmieri, 
so like those of the croton Sebastiana that it was some time before they were distinguished. 


The Mexican croton is abundant, but does not produce oil; and the fruits of its 

relative are of little commercial value, which is probably why they have survived as 

curiosities E. S. Grew, 
SES: Se 


London, with special commendation of the scheme prepared by Sir Edwin Lutyens and a Royal 
Academy committee, and suggestions for building fifty new towns in the provinces. According 
to Professor Adshead, ** We need 4 complete re-casting of both urban and rural existence 
This, then, is the main problem : the thinning-out of London, and the better distribution of the 
people."” The author also touches on the thorny subject of land ownership and nationalisation 
One of the most difficult phases of that question is further developed in a booklet of 
Rebuilding Britain series, namely, “THe Lanp anp PLANNING.” Elements of the 
and Betterment of Land Values. By F. J. Osborn. With 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Scott (Faber ; 1s.). Summing-up his own con- 
clusions, Mr. Osborn writes: * Planning is essential, but it will reduce the value of some 
people's property. I have exhibited a strong bias in favour of paying full compensa- 
tion wherever it can be assessed. When it comes to collecting the value of the benefits 


the 
Problems of Compensation 


conferred on other owners by planning, | confess myself partially baffled. But much 
of the value could be collected The benefits in terms of the improvement of 
human environment will be incaleulably great.” C.F. Bytes 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: 


ASPECTS OF THE WAR BY SEA, LAND AND AIR. 





A “PICKET LINE” GREETS U.S. TROOPS ON THEIR ARRIVAL AT AN 
AUSTRALIAN PORT. 


MAINZ, A GERMAN COMMERCIAL CITY, RAILWAY CENTRE AND RIVER PORT, HAS BEEN TWICE BOMBED 


BY THE R.A.F. RECENTLY—50,000 INCENDIARIES WERE DROPPED. 


American soldiers, great numbers of whom have left their country to fight overseas, are On Tuesday night, Avgust 11, the R.4.F. sent a strong force to Mainz, important German industrial area. The 
preeted on their arrival in Australia by a girls’ “ picket line’’ arranged by the United States attack lasted 46 minutes, and hundreds of tons of bombs were dropped, including over 50,000 incendiaries. Many 
Port Authorities there. These girls carry placards warning the arriving men that talking fires were started, and when a second strone force of our bombers went back on the following night, the first arrivals 
about troop movements is dangerous, helps the enemy and endangers the lives of thousands found many of these fires still burning. This second attack lasted about an hour, and the enemy admitted that 


of their comrades and civilians. 


much damage was done. 





H.M.S. “‘ MANCHESTER,” THE 9400-TON CRUISER OF THE ‘‘ NEWCASTLE” CLASS, SUNK DURING. 


CONVOY DUTY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WHILST ON THE WAY TO MALTA. 


The “ Manchester,” a cruiser of 9409 tons, armed with twelve 6-in. guns, was completed in 1938; she was 

in action against the Italians in the Mediterranean on November 27, 1940, under Admiral Sir James 

Somerville. Now, as a unit of the forces under Vice-Admiral Syfret, she has been sunk whilst helping to 

convoy supplies to Malta. She was badly damaged off the Tunisian coast and subsequently sank. Many 
survivors were picked up and others reached the coast. 


H.M.S. “‘ EAGLE”: THE 22,600-TON AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, SUNK AS THE RESULT OF A U-BOAT 
ATTACK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
The “ Eagle” (Captain L. Mackintosh), one of the oldest and slowest of British aircraft-carriers, originally 
designed as a battleship for the Chilean Navy, was torpedoed and sunk the day before the major action 
in the Mediterranean began. Although she displaced 22,600 tons, she only carried twenty aircraft. She 
is the fifth British aircraft-carrier to be lost during this war. So far, 920 survivors have been accounted 
for, but at the time of going to press full details are not available. 
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FIGHTER ASSEMBLY: THE U.S. ““ MUSTANG” AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
THE FUSELAGE BEING LOWERED ON TO THE WING COMPONENT. 


The “ Mustang,” fastest Army co-operation ‘plane in the world, is powered by a 1150-h.p Allison engine. 

It is a single-seater, high-powered, low-wing monoplane with a top speed in the region of 370 m.p.h 

Squadrons of the Army Co-operation Command are now being re-equipped with “ Mustangs,” which are in 

fuil production in the United States and assembled in the United Kingdom for delivery to the Royal Air 
Force, with whom they are quickly establishing fame. 


“ 


BOMBER ASSEMBLY: THE LANCASTER,” THE WORLD'S LARGEST AND FASTEST BOMBER, 
MOVING UP THE PRODUCTION LINE TOWARDS THE TESTING GROUND, 


The Avro “ Lancaster,” the world’s most deadly bomber, is now off the secret list. It is powered by 

four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines giving a maximum of 1260 h.p. at 12,250 ft._-a maximum speed of 

about 300 m.p.h It can carry a bomb load of about 8 tons and has ten Browning °303-in. guns 

mounted in four hydraulically orerated turrets. A development of the two-engined “ Manchester,” the 
“ Lancaster" was first officially mentioned in the daylight attack on Augsburg 
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THE DUTIES OF A LARGE BOMBER’S CREW 
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DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


OF SEVEN: E\ 


Artist G. H. Davis, By COURTESY OF THI AIR 
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OF THE CREW OF A LARGE BOMBER WHEN OVER THE TARGET. 


AAID-UPPER 
GUNNER. 


ASTRAL 
DOME. 


ENGINEER. 


FUSELAGE 
BOMB DOORS 
OPEN. 


WIRELESS 
_ OPERATOR. 














A 27-TON HEAVY BOMBER OVER ITS TARGET IN GERMANY: THE CREW OF SEVEN 


The four 1175-h.p. Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Merlins "! 
wakened to throbbing life in the gathering dusk, and, as the take-off signal 
is received, the pilot opens them out in a thunderous 
‘plane with swiftly gathering momentum across the tarmac and up into the 


night sky 
probably 


Previously, 
not yet 


chesters'"' and 


their 
twenty-four 
taken up their stations in comfort, for these 
‘* Lancasters "' 





VO See TAL GUNNER. 








AIR. BOMBER TO PILOT- 





“LEFT! LEFT!=- STEADY RIGHT,- STEADY! - 











j 
PILOT (TO CREW THROUGH 
INTER. COMMUNICATION TELEPHONE) 
“BOMB DOORS OPEN, BOMBS FUSED, 
a mcemia ) Mehit lc Me Mace) 
TARGET) STEADY!” 


British bomber have airmen wear 


| (flotation gear) the 
stowed in special boxes. 


the highly-trained little 


of the giant 


roar and swings the band 
bearings from his 
is prone, waiting to 
As searchlights 


through the 


takes 
air-bomber 
their turrets 
comes calmly 


briefing over, the crew of seven--the oldest 
had clambered into the 27-ton monster and 
‘* Halifaxes,”’ ‘’ Stirlings,"’ ‘* Man- in 


are roomy machines. Over their ‘‘ Mae Wests" action 





dons 
over his charts; the pilot holds the ‘plane to her course ; 
Station ; 
take over; 
begin 
‘ inter-com.”’ 


BOMBS GONE!" PHOTO FLASH IS 
MADE AND CAMERA OPERATES 
AUTOMATICALLY. 


AS A TEAM—HAVE 


parachute harness, the parachutes being 


As the ‘plane heads for its target, each member of 


The navigator pores 
the wireless operator 
engineer watches his dials; the 
and the two gunners sit stolidly 
to probe the sky, the command for 
The giant aircraft swings up 


his oxygen-mask. 


the 
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EN: EVERY MAN AT THE SPECIAL TASK ALLOTTED TO HIM. 


AtR MINISTRY, FROM SKETCHES MADE INSIDE A LARGE BOMBER. 


See ee , a 6THE ENGINEER WITH HIS HEAD IN THE ASTRAL DOME ON THE 
THE WIRELESS OPERA ORF oe iF H LOOK-OUT FOR HOSTILE NIGHT FIGHTERS. 


OF THI 











1s LING THROUGH IS 
(NTER- UNICATION |. 
: ée - : TELEPHONE TO THE GUN 
IETIN 5393 « Sa ae Zap Pp . ? AND PILOT ‘ 
~ AND’ IN — Fi OC s "EIGHTER-RED QUARTER-SOO! 





| 
| 
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' 
—— EGS OF 
~~ AAID AUPPER GUNNER. 
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EACH THEIR PARTICULAR TASKS, ON WHOSE SMOOTH PERFORMANCE ULTIMATE SUCCESS DEPENDS. 


the pilot takes action to avoid the lifted to make sure that all the bombs have gone. They have, and the 
down to its homeward flight. His head in the astral dome, 


AVE 


being 
ber of 
pores 


and down and tilts right and left as 

‘ flak.” ‘ Bomb doors open!" comes the message—then: “ Bombs fused!" ‘plane settles 
And perhaps the command: “Let go flare!"’ which the engineer pushes his face intermittently lit by the beams of searchlights, the engineer watches 
through its tube. “ Turning on!" says the pilot in a steady voice-—-meaning for night fighters Fighter—-red quarter--S00!"' he calls, meaning a fighter 


erator 
the that he is turning on to the target. And now the air-bomber takes over, ‘plane on the port quarter 500 yards away, and from Tail-end Charlie's” 
streams of tracer bullets as the pilot rolls the giant 


chanting his commands to the pilot: “ Left. . Left Steady right guns in the rear turret come s 
then he presses the push Bombs machine ‘‘ on its beam ends" and makes for cloud cover. The fighter disappears, 
and the crew settle down to routine duties until they reach the home base. 


tolidly 7 
1d for es Steady !*' A tense moment's pause 
gs up gone!" he sings. The target is automatically photographed, and the traps 
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MINERS’ HOUSES OF TO-DAY: A STREET OF SPICK-AND-SPAN HOMESTEADS. 
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A VIEW OF THE WINDING-ENGINE, SHOWING THE HUGE DRUM IN THE BACKGROUND. 


SN 


ANOTHER MAKES USE OF A GIANT ELECTRIC-DRILL TO BORE INTO THE SEAM. 


T a time when the production of coal is a matter of such tremendous importance 
that the mines have been taken over by the Government, it is interesting to recall 

that just a hundred years ago official supervision of British mines was first comprehended 
the Factory Act of 1842. In those hundred years, great social progress has been 
Our pictures-on these pages show glimpses in the lives of miners working at a 
one of the cleanest in the world—and emphasise the 
vast improvement in working and living conditions. At the colliery shown, there is no 
and little noise, while lawns and flower-beds surround the pithead. 


large coal output is achieved by the employment of modern machinery 
(Continued opposite. 


in 
made 
large Midland group of collieries 


smoke, 
Here a very 


no steam, 
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IN HIS LEISURE HOURS THE MINER AND HIS FAMILY DO SOME GARDENIYG. 


SN 








HARNESSED ENERGY: A CORNER OF THE SPOTLESSLY CLEAN POWER-HOUSE, 
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THE MODERN MINER: 
THE 
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MINE HILO LER 
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HOT SHOWERS AWAIT THE MEN WHEN THEIR DAY'S WORK IS DONE. 
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IER: EPISODES IN THE DAY OF THOSE WHO 
HE SEAMS IN SHIFTS. 
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THE PIT-HEAD: A GROUP OF MINERS WAITING TO START WORK. 
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BEFORE GOING DOWN THE PIT, 


HEE HELA 


vied | 
a 


; 


WHILE ONE MINER OPERATES A MODERN COAL-CUTTING MACHINE 


CHIPPING A COAL SEAM HUNDREDS OF FEET BELOW THE SURFACE. 





= 
Pe 
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BACK HOME AGAIN IN THE SNUG COMFORT OF HIS OWN PARLOUR. 


Continued 
and close attention to the welfare of the men; human and mechanical efficiency go 


hand-in-hand. Every miner's cottage or little house has its own garden, and there are 
cricket, football and hockey grounds, also some bowling greens. At the pithead itself 
are spotless changing- and washing-rooms, an ambulance-room which includes X-ray 
apparatus, and good meals are insured, thanks to an electrically fitted canteen. After 
changing in comfort into his working clothes, the miner passes along a corridor, and, his 
a ttle matali sities i lamp issued and his boots greased, is then ready to take his place in the cage and 
the seam on which he is working, and there, aided by modern tools, 


LATER ON THEY ENJOY A GAME OF DOMINOES—-AND A PINT. : drop down to 
literally “gets down to" his all-important task. 





£5880 FOR A 
PRIMITIVE: 
A RESURRECTION 
TRIPTYCH 
OF THE 


FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


THE LEFT WING OF THE TRIPTYCH, 
A DONOR, 


rn SE an tae 


SHOWING 
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THE CENTRE PANEL OF THE TRIPTYCH, ATTRIBUTED TO ADRIAEN' ISENBRANT. 
REPRESENTS A PIETA. 








THE COMPLETE TRIPTYCH, WHICH FETCHED £5880. 


HE impressive primitive reproduced on this page was sold at Christie's recently for 
the sum of £5880. It is a triptych on panel with an arched top centre-piece, a 
pieta in the centre and a donor and the Resurrection on the wings, and is attributed 
to Adriaen Isenbrant of Bruges: experts, however, agree that it is probably by some 
even greater artist, possibly by a follower of the Netherlandish painter, Roger van der 
Weyden, who died in Brussels in 1464. The panel, 23 in. by 19} in., was sent to 
Christie's by Colonel R. F. W. Hill, and was bought by Mr. Rowland for the highest 
price paid at an auction for any picture since the beginning of the war. The early 
life of Adriaen Isenbrant is something of a mystery; it is not known when or where 
he was born or where he learned his art, although Sanderus informs us that he worked 
with Gerard David. He settled in Bruges in 1510 and died in that city in 1551. 
Roger van der Weyden was born about 1400 and settled in Brussels about 1435, where 
he was made Painter-in-Ordinary to the municipality of that town. He was extremely 
religious and he strove to express the tenderness, compassion and grief which he himself 
felt when meditating on the episodes he was representing. The attitude and expression 
of his figures are animated and dramatic. Van der Weyden died in 1464. 


THE 
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THE HIGHEST 


PRICE FOR A 


PICTURE 


| SOLD BY AUCTION 


SINCE 


SEPTEMBER 1939. 











RIGHT WING oF THE TRIPTYCH, 
SHOWING THE RESUKRECTION, 
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Boers woman in an Austin Reed uniform knows 
that it has been tailored with a thorough understanding 
of all that she demands from 
\ the perfect tatlormade. 
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AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


Women’s Service Branches: Aldershot, Bath, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Loughborough, Manchester, Oxford, Southampton. London Telephone : Regent 6789. 


Tunic and skirt, 
to order, 10} gns. 
Full price list on 
application. 















Guilty or not guilty? 


Do you smoke every pipeful right down to the last shred and knock out only 
dust and ashes? Or do you sometimes throw away a dottle of unsmoked 
tobacco ? Then read these hints on 


‘How to make your tobacco last longer’ 


4 Keep your tobacco in good condition. 3 An occasional outward draught through 
If it gets too dry, put a small piece of the pipe keeps it alight, if it shows 
damp blotting paper in pouch or tin. signs of going out. 

2 Fill from the bottom of your pouch. 4 A small piece of clean paper (a 
Pack evenly and firmly but not cigarette paper for choice), crumpled 
tightly enough to stop an easy draw. into a loose ball and put into the 


bottom of the bowl before filling, 
will prevent waste, and stop bits of 


t 0 U R 5 Q U A R i tobacco entering the stem. 
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PURE TOBACCO —NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 
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By Appointment 


Schweppes 


have been 
making 
the best 
‘Table 
Waters 
since 1790 
and 

are still 
making 


them 
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CRITTALL 
WINDOWS |) fern. 


. . . AND EXAMINE THE ADDED 
SAFETY PROVIDED BY 





FERODO LININGS 
Ss This is one way of getting out 
oT of difficulties. Down to Mother 
% Earth where safety is more easily 
“ achieved—if wise precautions are 
ie taken. But if the safety-first rule 
se is to be followed in this high- 
i a speed world, the foremost essential 
a for road-users is to_ install 
. efficient brake linings. 
‘J Ferodo Linings 
provide er extra | "EROBO 
margin of safety you 
need. They are sure Os 
gripping, but never — 
fierce, and they are BRAKE 
long lasting. As a ps Lh lean 
wise safety pre- 














caution it will pay .ooK FOR 
you to specify Ferodo THis SIGN 
Linings when next WHEN YOU 


WH E N Y O U — — RELINE, 


REBUILD FERODO 


an ? 
LSnles aud Autch; SS 












CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LID., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 FERODO LIMITED - CHAPEL-EN-LE- FRITH 





























NATIONAL EMERGENCY NOTICE 


Take all 
empty tubes 


shaving cream, tooth paste, 


You are not there to help... BRITISH AND PROUD OF IT 








ointment, paint, 
rubber solution, etc. 


to your chemist 


do not put with other 
metal salvage, or the 


vital tin and lead will gt; os 
be lost in the smelting ‘ — POE y/ 


—they are wanted . - - but The Salvation Army is! 





Th. A tedious journey down the dusty symbol of The Salvation Army’s War 
Or munitions roads after weeks in a crowded Service—is doubly welcome at such 
troopship ; heat, discomfort, loneli- times. It always means friendly 
s ness in unfamiliar surroundings and service, a touch of comfort, spiritual 

a taxing climate. Thousands of help, a reminder of home. 
Servicemen are experiencing Many more Red Shield Clubs 


RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND | | such things to-day, as they are needed, both abroad and 
leave home to take their in Great Britain. Please send 


All proceeds will go to the 





? battle stations in the Middle a gift to-day to help this work 
This space presented by the makers of East and India. os Metal Gariantin 
EUTHYMOL TOOTH PASTE That familiar Red Shield— 101, Queen Victoria St., in EBE.C4 
e 
Issued by THE ARMY THAT SERVES ON EVERY FRONT 





The Dentifrice Manufacturers of Great Britain 














WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Literally 


EATEN UP 


Compare the tragedy in Nature 
(as depicted here) with what is 
equally a “ tragedy” in the life 
ot many metals, as unsuspecting 
as the male Mantis that designs 





The female Mantis circling rour 
»DENINe of 
are being made upon their lives 
The attack on them by corrosive 
atmosphere and moisture is the 
SAMI as that on the male 
Mantis they get eaten up 


* * * 


There is but ONE sure and 
proved defence, the employ- 
ment of Reynolds’ Hiduminium 
\luminium Alloys : strong, light 
metals with high anti-corrosion 








properties 


Things that ENDURE in a 
transient World 





Wartime Ideas - 
A MEASUREMENT 
OF PRODUCTION 


.- he main power meter and clock provide observation 
of consumption and disclose the long or short period of 
starting and slowing down. Zero is the power required to 
drive the plant idle, any increase is useful load 

The operator broadcasts to all departments such 
remarks as, ‘It is now 8.5 a.m. and the load is only 75 
Please get on with your work,” or other appropriate remarks 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON |“~“* ALS INOUMINIUM” ALUMINIUM A 
. REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. AND REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 11 




















What of the Future? 


There is no 
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ry. THORLICKS| ES A LITTLE HELP 
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= for invalids and OVER 6,000 
- 3 convalescents CHILDREN TO 
; FEED & CLOTHE 
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Peperium (The Ge 


EVERY DAY 





i “i a . Gifts gratefully received by 
——— ‘ ent l ~ the Secretary 
On toast it is the table MIX YOUR HORLICKS WITH WATER ONLY W A | {- S 
— THE MILK IS ALREADY IN IT 
Osborn § Many people keep Horlicks to | make Horlicks is, and always & 


have asa night-cap. It helps to | has been, to mix it with water 


my ’ T 
PAT | M PI PERIL M ensure that deep, restful sleep | only. The milk is already in it 
Lf 1 4 4 A which means abundant energy 
for the next day's work 
We ask you to be patient when 7 





Fortunately, Horlicks makes you cannot get Horlicks. Reduced 


\ ‘ r OSBORN'S A y Paste, OSBORN | no demands on the milk | supplies are being distributed as 

, neste Abst af a supply The correct way to | evenly and fairly as possible. SOCIETY 

JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 
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Cc. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
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THE GREYS IN 
THE GREAT WAR 
1914 


; 
§ econ d to / one In the retreat from Mons ( August- 


September, 1914), cavalry (in- 


| cluding the Greys) played a bril- 

|] liant role in keeping the foe at arm’s 

| lengthfrom the retiringinfantry. The 

Ii} History of the Greys tells bow ‘they 

By formed a veil which the Germans 

mm | 6 strove in vain to pierce, and which 

C | A R E T T E ~ } fell back before them, only to rev 

appear a little further on. 
| if 7 
Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 


yl) for o/ . 10 for V- Plain (Green Label) or Cork Tipped (Red label) ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 





